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absence of any distinction between Tragedy and Comedy.
The Indian plays confine themselves neither "to the crimes
nor to the absurdities of mankind," neither "to the momentous
changes nor lighter vicissitudes of life," neither "to the terrors
of distress, nor to the gaieties of prosperity," In this respect,
they may be classed with many of the Spanish and English
dramas, to which as Schlegel observes, "the terms, Tragedy
and Comedy, are wholly inapplicable in the sense in which
they were employed by the ancients." They are invariably
of a mingled wit, and blend "seriousness and sorrow with
levity and laughter." They aim at exciting all the emo-
tions of the human breast, terror and piety included. They
never effect this object by leaving a painful impression
upon the spectator. "The Hindus in fact," says Professor
Wilson, "have no tragedy, a defect that subverts the theory
that tragedy necessarily preceded comedy, because in the
infancy of society, the stronger passions predominated." The
absence of tragic catastrophe in the Hindu dramas is not
merely an unconscious omission. Such catastrophe is pro-
hibited by a positive rule. Out of that regard indeed for
decorum, which even Voltaire thought might sometimes be
dispensed with, it is not allowed in any manner "en slanganter
la scene", and death must invariably be inflicted out of the
sight of the spectators. Attention to bien seance is carried
even to a further extent and a number of interdictions is pecu-
liar to the system of the Hindus.

The extent of the Hindu plays is another great peculiarity,
in which they differ from the dramatic writings of other nations
and even the "Robbers" or "Don Carlos" will suffer in com-
parison of length. The Mricchakatika will at least make three
of the plays of -^Eschylus. In actual representation however,
a Hindu play made a less reasonable demand upon the
patience of an audience than an Athenian performance consis-
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